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From the Independent A ** Star paper ** b j the 
XeT. Henry Ward Beeoberc 

UTTELL*S LIVING AGE. 

SnTCE the days of The OenUeman's Magor 
gintf and the pet Spectatora , Ramblers, Idlers 
and Adrenturera, what an adrance has been 
made I There are more books than ever 
before, and as good ones ; the quarterlies are 
but books jointly composed by seTeral co-op- 
erating authors, and contain papers, often, 
which represent the ripe results of a whole 
lifetime's experience or reflection in erery de- 
partment of learning. The monthlies, if less 
stately, are hardly less able ; and all this is 
without prejudice to the weekly and daily 
newspapers, which command some of the 
best thinkers and writers in England and 
America. 

'It was a happy thought, to select from this 
wide range of matter the best articles in erery 
department, and by bringing them together 
in a new work, to gire to the people at a very 
moderate sum, the cream of a hundred differ- 
ent inaccessible and expensire magazines and 
papera. But this Mr. Littell has done, and 
done so well as to hare deserTcd and earned 
ibr himself the thanks and esteem of all 
grateful readers. Our readera have doubtless 
•een the stereoscopic boxes which contain 
from twenty-iTC to a hundred plates, i^hich, 
reTolring, come up in succession before the 
•ye and present lifing pictures from erery 
part of the world. Thia is just what Mr. 
litteU does for us in literary mattera. His 
Living Age is a stereoscopic series of the 
learned and literary doings of the world. 
It comes every week with a new set of pil^ 
tures, reflecting erery side of the writing 
world, scientific, philosophical, historic, didac- 
tic, critical, statistical, poetic ; narrati?e, bi- 
ography, stories — ^in short, every thing except 
fUipid goodness and smart immorality. 

Out of so wide a field to aelect widi taste 
and good judgment, requires a talent, in its 
way, quite as rare as that which produces a 
brilliant article. Every plodder cannot select 
wisely. It demands great industry, multifit- 
rious reading, a nicety of taste and tact, which 
are none the less praiseworthy because so few 
think to praise them. Readers are an un- 
grateful set. They seldom think of their ob- 
ligations to those who prepare for them the 
endless treasure of the printed page. They 
seem to think that an author or compiler 
a&ould be grateful and satisfied if they only 



buy and admire. But there ia for noblei 
naturea a payment in coin less gross but more 
precious. If we were to express the sense of 
love and gratitude which we feel to the mt- 
thors that have companied with us, first at 
teachers, and since as reverend companions^ 
we should scarcely find words or space for the 
folness of the offering ! We love to cherish 
a sense of unpayable obligation to great 
hearta. And there is no man who performa 
the humblest service in the realm of learning 
and literature, who has not a right to the 
honors and gratitude of benefactor. 

Mr. Littell is not pursuing a new or recent 
thing. As long ago aa 1836 we became sub- 
scribers to the Museum, a work similar to 
The Living Age, published monthly at TYdUr 
adelphia. This was the beginning of a tao- 
and eeriee. We know not when the first one 
began. What a period between 1836 and 
1859! And what a treasure is a consecutive 
series of volumes made up of the best matter 
which has appeared in that long period of 
more than twenty years I 

Of The Living Age we have a complete set 
upon our shelves, and we find it univeraally 
popular and usefiiL For invalids, on whose 
hands time hanga hiavily, and whose capri- 
cious taste every day needs some new re- 
source, these bound volumes must be invalu- 
able. For those who resort to the country ia 
summer, and wish an abundance of miscel- 
laneous reading ; for long voyages : for those 
who love to go back to other years and read 
of events which now are histories, but then 
were transpiring, we can cordially commend 
this unfailingly interesting series. Every year 
they grow more interesting, not only by thr 
progressive contents, but because as we re 
cede frt>m past years, we find it delightful t^ 
have the meana of recalling them. Those 
who have full sets of 2%e Edinburgh Beview^ 
The Quarterly, and who can read the articlee 
which were written upon the appearance of 
Byron's poems, Scott's, Crabbe's,Uie Waverley 
Novels, etc., know how deeply interesting 
that contemporaneous criticism becomes mth 
ever/ year that lengthens the period between 
us and it But we must not trespaaa upon 
the space, forther, in thia buay week. And 
we perform but a duty, while it is a pleasure, 
in saying that we congratulate him who haa, 
and pity him who has not, upon his shelvea 
the now almost little library— Littell's Lvfung 
Age, 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

(DECBMBER 24tH, 1863.) 

He was a cynic : By his life all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle ways : 

ffis heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise* 

He was a cynic : you might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silyer 
hair; 

In those blue eyes with childlike candor lit, 
In the sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 

He was a cynic : by the love that clung 

About him from his children, friends, and kin : 

By the sharp pain, light pen, and gossip tongue 
Wrought m him, chafing the soft heart within. 

He was a cynic : let his books, confess 
His Dobbin's silent love ; or yet more rare. 

His JVewcome's chivalry and siropleness ; 
His LUtle Sister's life of loving care. 

And if his acts, afifections, works, and ways 
Stamp not upon the man the cynic's sneer. 

From life to death, O public, turn your gaze— 
The last scene of a cynical career ! 

These uninvited crowds, this hush that lies. 
Unbroken, till the solemn words of prayer 

From many hundred reverent voices rise 
Into the sunny stillness of the air. 

These tears, in eyes but little used to tears. 
These sobs, from manly lips, hard set and grim. 

Of friends, to whom his life lay bare for years. 
Of strangers, who but knew his books, not him. 

A cynic? Yes, if 'tis the cynic's part 
To track the serpent's trail with saddened eye. 

To mark how good and ill divide the heart, 
How lives in checkered shade and sunshine lie ; 

^How e'en the best unto the worst is knit 
By brotherhood of weakness, sin, and care ; 

'How even in the worst sparks may be lit 
To show all is not utter darkness there. 

Through Vanity's bright-flaunting fair he walked. 
Marking the puppets dance, the jugglers play ; 

Saw Virtue tripping, honest efifort balked, 
And Sharpened wit on roguery's downward 
way; 

And told us what he saw : and if he smiled 
His smile had more of sadness than of mirth — 

But more of love than either. Undefiled, 
Gentle, alike by accident of birth. 

And gift of courtesy, and grace of love, 
When shall his friends find such another friend ? 

For them, and for his children God above . 
Has comfort : let us bow: God knows the end. 

— Punch, 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Now that his noble form is clay. 
One word for good old Thackeray, — 
One word for gentle Thackeray, 
Spite of his disbelieving eye, 
TniQ Thacker^j— a man who would not lie. 



Among his Ibllows he was peer 

For any gentleman that ever was ; 

And if the lordling stood in fear 

Of the rebuke of that satiric pen. 

Or if the good man sometimes gave a tear. 

They both were moved by equal laws, 

They loved and hated him with honest cause ; 

'Twas Nature's truth that touched the men. 

Oh, nights of Addison and Steele, 

And Swift and all those men return ! 

Oh, for some writer, now, to make me feel ! 

Oh, for some talker that can bid me bum. 

Like him, with his majestic power 

Of pathos mixed with terrible attack, 

And probing into records of the past. 

Through some enchanted hour. 

To show the white and black. 

And what did not— and what deserred to last ! 

Poet and scholar, 'tis in vain 
We summon thee from those dim halls 
Where only death is absolute and holds unques- 
tioned reign. 
Even Shakspeare must go downward in his dust— 
And lie with all the rest of us in rust — 
And mould and gloom and mildewed tomb 
(Mildewed or May-dewed, evermore a tomb). 
Yet hoping still above our skies 
To have his humble place among the just 
And so " Hie Jacet "—that is all 
That can be writ, or said, or sung 
Of him who held in such a thrall 
With his melodious gift of pen and tongue 
Both nations— old and young. 

Honor's a hasty word to speak ; 
But now I say it solemnly and slow 
To the One Englishman most like that Greek 
Who wrote «* The Clouds" two thousand years 
ago. — Daily Advertiser, 

ANOTHER YEAR. 
Passes the great procession of the years. 

And human creatures &de, and human na- 
tions : 
And he who listens towards the future, hears 

The hurrying feet of unborn generations. 
Onward they come, to triumph o'er the earth. 

To make fierce wars, to spoil much Tirgin 
paper. 
To live the old life of trouble and of mirth. 

And then to vanish like a summer vapor. 
We must go first The Nestor of the State, 

Lyndhurst, has left us. Meaner men and 
younger — 
Gay girls — ^young children — ta.U before their fate, 
- Yet never satiate " Edax Rerum's " hunger. 
Last name of note upon the fatal list 

Of human souls escaped beyo nd humanity — 
The witty, genial, keen-eyed humorist 

Who preached upon the text that all is vamty. 
All would be vanity, if earth were all : 

But turn your gaze to the adamantine portal 
Whence the unimaginable glories fall 

Whose reflex made our Milton's verse immor- 
tal. C. 

— Press, 
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From The Speotetor. 
THACKERAY^ PLACE IN ENGLISH UlSR- 
ATURB. 
We are told in the life of Miss Bronte, 
that her first words after standing for some 
time before Lawrence's likeness of Thackeray 
were, ** And there came up a lion out of Ju- 
dah." She meant that the face expressed 
first of all to her mind a deep << rage " at the 
treachery of human nature, in which a gen- 
erous nobility and also a destructive fever of 
almost animal spite were blended in equal 
proportions. And she spoke with a true 
literary instinct. The peculiar power of 
Thackeray's genius lies in the strange effer- 
vescence of these widely different elements, — 
ft profound tenderness of feeling, a pathos of 
more than feminine delicacy and more than 
masculine comprehensiveness, with a power 
of cynical fury which is always impeUing 
liim to spring upon the selfishness and du- 
plicities of human nature and tear them to 
pieces before our eyes* in that animal trans- 
port of retributive passion which the lion 
symbolizes to the imagination. 

And these are the two striking character- 
istics of Thackeray's genius which will prob- 
ably take the first place in determining his 
true position in English literature. He can 
never be placed among the pure satirists, like 
Dryden, or Swift, or Pope, or even Byron, — 
Byron scarcely ever shows real genius, ex- 
cept when the gleam of the cynical steel, or 
«t the least his delight in the destructive 
fi^rces of nature, bares itself to us in his 
poetry, — nor ever among the pure humorists, 
like Addison, or Lamb, or Sterne, or Dick- 
ens, — nor among the pure artists, like Miss 
Austen, or Sir Walter Scott, or George 
Eliot,-~bat he will always form a class by 
himself as a great satirical artist, blending 
almost equally the poignant and destructive 
venom of the satirist with the genial fertility 
of the creative imagination in which all sorts 
of lifelike images spring up like flowers, and 
spring from germs which seem quite inde- 
pendent of the peculiar bias of the artist's 
own' character. 

Now it requires but little penetration to 
«ec how unique a combination of intellectual 
powers this is. The pure satirist is filled 
with something between indignation and 
bate. We could as soon imagine Swift or 
Pope creating characters as litelike as Thack- 
eray, as we oould imagine Goethe's MepkiM- 



who assumed for himself the title 
of a purely denying genius {derGeist gfer stets 
vemeint) , claiming to take part in the work 
of divine creation. All great satirists, even 
those to whom no malignity can be imputed, 
who, like Juvenal, may be supposed to write 
from utter scorn of their age's corruption, 
concentrate their fire on fixed centres of evil, 
and find their inspiration in the rage which 
particular forms either of evil, or what is to 
them personally unpleasant and painful, ex- 
cites in their minds. When Dryden drew 
his dark picture of Ahitophel, or Pope spit 
forth fire against Lord Hervey as 

" This bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings;" 
or Byron scoffed at women and critics, and 
the vision of judgment, the fire was obviously 
kindled in an impulse in some sense the very 
reverse of creative. A picture, whether falw 
or true, yet intensely realized as representing 
an existing grievance, acted like a blister on 
their imaginations, and they rose in insur* 
rection against the original of that picture, 
striving to revenge the injury from which 
they suffered. We do not mean, of course, 
that the satirist can dispense with a vivid 
imagination, but only that he usually cannot 
have a creative one, for exactly the same n^br 
son for which the breakers would be impos- 
sible if the reef were abolished. The imagi^ 
nation of the satirist is a lashing imagination, 
great in conceiving new forms of scourge, new 
poison for its arrows, new barbs to lacerate 
its victim, but yet essentially determined by 
the obstacles against which it frets and 
storms. The imagination of the genuine ar* 
tist is a brooding imagination, which gives 
birth in the exaltation of solitude to all and 
any images which a true sympathy with na- 
ture and the seeds of experience generate and 
mature within it. The mere cataract of vin- 
dictive thought which is of the very essence 
of pure satire would not only seem to be, but 
be absolutely incompatible with the healthy 
travail of a great artistic imagination. You 
must conceive vividly (usually, also, either 
partially or falsely) in order to scourge effec- 
tually ; but the first impulse to conceive must 
come from without, in a sense of personal ir- 
ritation ; and so soon as a focus of person- 
al resentment is well established, there is 
little hope of any higher imaginative growth 
in the mind. 
Yet Thackeray certainly blended tiiese 
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widely different types of genius. There was 
a profound soreness at the bottom of his heart, 
— ^a rankling sense of the unveracities of all 
human life and the imbecilities of all human 
goodness which gives the key-note to all his 
works. Whatever he may write, as he him- 
self says, 

♦•He shows as he removes the mask 
A face that's anything but gay.*' 

And his moral is always the same : — 

** The strong may yield, the good may fell. 
The great man be a vulgar clown. 
The knave be lifted over all. 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 

^ ** Who bade the dust from Dives' wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we'll kneel. 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus." 

And yet this soreness is generally only just 
enough to give a specific determination, a 
ccmstant bias, to the creative dreams of his 
imagination. It turns into imaginative rage 
and scorn when the right moment comes ; but 
he has the power to suspend, as it were, the 
acetic fermentation till after the completeet 
finish has been given to the conception with- 
in him. There is always somewhere an (ap- 
parently unconscious) provision for either the 
scorn or intellectual pity which is to be after- 
wards called forth by his creations ; but he 
can lie in wait for the true moment to express 
this, and in the mean time make his ** pup- 
pets," as he loves to call. them, live before 
our eyes. We see, indeed, from afar the 
weak spot, we feel the intended mark of the 
shaft still lying idle on the hoard, and we 
know that, almost without the satirist's owa 
knowledge, he is conceiving what shall yield 
him the opportunity of scoring away the 
proud flesh of human nature with that finely- 
pointed pencil of caustic with which he loves 
best to draw. But still his imagination is in 
no way fretted by the excitement before the 
fit moment comes; the living character 
springs forth as calmly from his mind as if 
creative power were his sole delight, and 
gives little hint that ho is making a world, 
with the arriere pens^e of laying bare its de- 
formities, and feeding his scorn on its theat- 
rical falsehoods.. He is like a man who, 
while half-awake, gently impels his half-fin- 
ished dream in a particular direction, and 
conceals from jiimself the thought which in- 
duces him to exercise an unacknowledged 



control over the infinitely crossing network 
of his associations. In the same way Mr. 
Thackeray mdulds his characters, especially 
his best characters, in a kind of pliant mate- 
rial, a moral india-rubber, so that the slight- 
est lengthening of a line here, or the contrac- 
tion of a curve there, will change a smile of 
dignity into a grin of despair, or the severity 
of strength into the hardness of savage reck- 
lessness. 

And Thackeray was assisted in this won- 
derful shading off of good into evil and 
strength into weakness — for, after all, the 
intellectual focus of his inquisitive imagina- 
tion was always in the evil or weakness 
which he saw lurking underneath the good- 
ness and the strength, — by the extraordinary 
tenderness of his sympathies, which made 
even this fierce imaginative craving for de- 
struction a task of some personal pain, that 
he performs almost in spite of himself, and 
with sighs and tears of pity as well as of 
rage. He can harden himself absolutely, 
indeed, against the iron wickedness of abso- 
lute and successfttl selfishness. In Vanity 
Fair he never relents for a moment towards 
the Marquis of Steyne, or even towards Jos 
Sedley ; but he is always in his heart relent- 
ing towards Becky Sharpe, and cannot deny 
himself the satisfaction of making her volun- 
tarily instrumental to his heroine^s happi- 
ness even at the lowest point of her degrada- 
tion. It is this constant quivering of a note 
of tenderness amidst all the despicable and 
shameful things which he attributes to his 
worst characters, that really raises Thacke- 
ray's satire 8(T high above the level of all 
preceding satire. There is nothing but keen 
edge in the virulence of Pope, or the scorn 
of Swift, and the imagination soon loses the 
power to feel when the same class of wounds 
are constantly inflicted. But Thackeray is 
always trembling with sensitiveness as well 
as flashing with rage. He trains our nerves 
to a finer and more delicate sense of tune be- 
fore he dashes his hand with a fierce jar over 
the strings. He teaches us to recognize every 
sweet note, even when it is all but lost in the 
discordant scream of passion. He relieves 
the mind by long intervals of genial insight 
before he rends it with his imaginative fury 
at the lurking baseness, or at the imbecility 
of innocence. Take, for instance, that won- 
derful portrait of Lady Castlewood in " Es- 
mond," which roused Miss Bronte to protest 
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agambw his habitually unfair treatment of 
If omen, in describing a ^oman in many re- 
spects BO noble^hearted, as listening at doors, 
as savagely jealous of her own daughter, and 
as feeling for a man almost in the position of 
a son the glittering passion of a feline ten- 
derness. Yet how infinitely he increases the 
force of the satire by his intensity of sympa- 
thy with her love. A scene of more wonder- 
ful genius was scarcely ever conceived, even 
by Shakspeare, than that in which she wel- 
comes Esmond back after their partial es- 
trangement ; it makes the reader's mind 
quiver with the emotion of a woman whom 
be cannot in his own heart* endure. 

" * I know it, I know it,' she answered in 
a tone of such sweet humility, as made Es- 
mond repent that he should ever have dared 
to reproach her. * I know how wicked my 
heart has been ; and I have suffered too, my 
dear. I confessed to Mr. Atterbury — I must 
not tell any more. He — I said I would not 
"write to you or go to you — and it was better 
even that, having parted, we should part. 
But I knew you would come back — I own 
that. That is no one's fault. And to-day, 
Henry, in the anthem, when they sang it, 
** When the Lord turned the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream," I 
thought, yes, like them that dream — them 
that dream. And then it went, " They that 
BOW in tears shall reap in joy ; and he that 
goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless come 
borne again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him ; " I looked up from the 
book, and saw yon. I was not surprised 
^hen I saw you. I knew you would come, 
my dear, and saw the gold sunshine round 
jour head.' She smiled an almost wild 
smile as she looked up at him . The moon was 
up by this time, glittering keen in the frosty 
sky. He could see, for the first time now 
clearly, her sweet careworn face. * Do you 
know what day it is?" she continued. * It 
is the 29th of December — it is your birth- 
day ! But last year we did not drink it — no, 
BO. My lord was cold, and my Harry was 
likely to die, and my brain was in a fever ; and 
we had no wine. But now — now you are 
come again, bringing your sheaves with you, 
my dear.' She hurst into a wild flood of 
weeping as she spoke; she laughed and 
sobbed on the young man's heart, crying out 
wildly, ' bringing your sheaves with you — 
your sheaves with you ! ' As Esmond had 
sometimes felt gazing up from the deck at 
midnight into the &)undless starlit depths 
overhead, in a rapture of devout wonder, at 
that endless brightness and beauty, in some 
sach a way now, the depth of this pure devo- 



tion (which was for the first time, revealed 
to him quite^ smote upon him, and filled his 
heart with thanksgiving." 

And yet Thackeray never really liked this 
woman himself, and successfully blends with 
every thrill of sympathy with her an under- 
tone of profound aversion. 

But what made Thackeray so great a 
satirist was not, after all, his rage and de- 
spair at the selfishness and falsehood of hu- 
man nature, for he was equally alive to every 
noble and generous sentiment, but a pro- 
found scepticism in any virtue springing from 
a deeper root than high and honorable feel- 
ing. Nobleness was to him only one of the 
forms of natural disposition, and he seems to 
have entertained permanent doubts of any 
deeper spring of principle. He felt that 
many men and women could not sully and 
stain their minds by any meanness or any 
selfishness, but his inquisitive genius, lifting 
up the outer garment of noble fepUnff, failed 
to detect any more solid groundwork beneath. 
As he unwraps the gorgeous clothing, waist- 
coat after waistcoat, from,(5eorge IV., and 
looking behind them all, declares that he finds 
— simply nothing ; so he could not help lifting, 
or trying to lift, even the closer garments of 
generous feeling and tender sensibility from 
human nature, and peering beneath, and 
despondently resigning the search after any 
deeper spring of righteousness. ** Be each, 
pray God, a gentleman," he sings as the bur- 
den of his best wish for the young, and he 
almost expressly resigns the hope of anything 
deeper for man. He is a Iiomo desideriorum, 
yearning after what he believes to be impos- 
sibilities, but sighing after them still, by 
which he is distinguished both from the 
pure satirists, who only destroy, and the 
purely creative imaginations which build on 
a foundation of faith. Had he only written 
those dreadful early works, in which every 
stroke is full of venom, ** Barry Lyndon," 
the *< Yellow Plush Papers," the " Fatal 
Boots," and so forth, he would never havo 
taken that unique place in English literature 
which was reserved for the man who could 
fill us with a yearning love for the human na- 
ture which he was teaching us to distrust and 
sometimes to despise. But though it is his 
characteristic power as a writer to disappoint 
in some smiling way eveh the highest expec- 
tations which his more kindly art has first 
raised, — to make us feel, for instance, that 
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Dobbin is after all a ** Spooney," and even 
Colonel Newcome more noble than strong, — 
it is always with a generous melancholy that 
he takes up the burden of ** Vanitcu vamta- 
tum / " " Ah * Vamtas vaniiatum / ' " he said, 
in closing his greatest work, ** which of us is 
happy in this world ? which of us has his -de- 
sire ? or, having it, is satisfied ? Come, chil- 
dren, let us shut up the box and the puppets, 
for the play is played out." And that is the 



key-note of his genius, — the yearning to be- 
lieve, the difficulty in believing, that there is 
anything deeper than human desires— any- 
thing which should limit our grief and morti- 
fication at their habitual disappointment. 
Perhaps the unquenchable thirst which made 
him so great a satirist, may be already slaked, 
and the fever of that inquisitive genius finally 
subdued. 



Our Suffocated Seamstrbsses.— There are 
no slaves in England, oh, dear no, certainly not. 
It is true ^e mskke our milliners work fifteen 
bours a day, and twenty-four upon emergencies ; 
but then of course vou know their labor is quite 
voluntary. That is to say, the girls— we beg 
pardon, the «* young ladies'* who slave — we 
mean to say, who serve in these establishments, 
are obliged, that is, "expected," to do what is 
required of them, and this means, as we have 
said, to work for fifteen hours a day, and to 
work all day and night whenever press of busi- 
ness calls for it. This is the trade rule, which 
has but very few exceptions, and the slaves, that 
18, apprentices, are "^expected " to conform to it 
But then of course you know there's no com- 
pulsion in the matter. This is a ftee country, 
and the "ladies" who "assist" at our great 
millinery establishments of course are quite at 
liberty to leave off working when they like, only 
if they do so they must also leave their places. 
And as they most of them are orphans, and have 
no one to look after them, and see no likelihood 
elsewhere of getting easier employment, they 
seldom find the courage to resort to this alterna- 
tive, and so — quite willingly, of course—they 
submit to being worked to death instead of be- 
ing starved to it. 

For, bless you, yes, our slaves — ^we should 
say, our young ladies — have the best of food pro- 
vided them, and as far as mere good living goes 
there's no fear of their dying. Perhaps they 
don't get turtle soup and vension as a rule, but 
of wholesome beef and mutton they've as much 
as they can eat, in fhct, a good deal more, for they 
have not much time for eating. The only food 
they are short of is the food that feeds the lungs, 
and for want of this it hi^pens now and then, 
that they are suflfocated. After working all day 
long in close and crowded rooms, they sleep two 
in a bed, with the beds jammed • close together ; 
and so they should get used to stifling, for they 
have certainly enough of it. But somehow now 
and then they are found dead in their beds, in 
spite of all the care that has been taken for their 
comfort It is very ungratcftd of them, to say 
the very least : because, when such mishaps oc- 
cur, there is sure to be a fiiss made at that stu- 
pid Coroner^s Inquest And then their dear 



good kind employers, of whom they always speak 
so well (as do schoolboys of their masters, in 
the usual holiday letter) — ^these tender-henrted 
Christians, or Hebrews it may be, are called aU 
sorts of horrid names, and almost accused of 
manslaughter! But poor dear injured men, 
how can they help such accidents? Why, M'm, 
they take the greatest care of their young people, 
and always have a doctor handy for emergencies. 
Yes, M'm, firesh air is the thing, but how are 
you to get it? Rents, you know, M'm, is haw- 
fiil 'igh, and every hinch of 'ouseroom isimcom- 
men precious. We do heverything, we can, 
M'm, we do assure you that we does, and as to 
as morals go, ccmibined with every bother lux-^ 
ury, our young ladies is most comfortable, you 
may take our honest word for it But ycu see, 
M'm, there's a deal of competition now in trade, 
and when one 'ires expensive 'ouses, one 'a« to 
make the most of 'em. And so you see, M'm, 
our young ladies muM sleep pretty thick ; but 
for cleanliness and comfort, Uieir rooms is quite 
a pictur ! 

So the tale is told, and so will it be repeated, 
'and when another slave is stifled, gocxi Mr. 
Mantalini will heave a sigh of sympathy, and 
say he's reely very sorry, but — ^but how can he 
help it ? Of course by increasing the number of 
his work-women, which would lessen his profits, 
and hiring extra houses, he might give his slaves 
more sleeping room, and prevent their being sd- 
fled. But, d^r, khid, thoughtless creature, he 
will never dream of this, unless an Act of Par- 
liament obliges him to do so, and the spectres of 
his work-rooms have a (Government Inspector. — 
Punch, 

Justice to Ireland. — Sorr, — ^Misther Admi- 
ral Fitzroy, writing to the Times about the 
Storrms and thim great nautical pests, the Tim- 
pests, and such like divarsions, says, — 

"There is usually about a day's interval be- 
fore Irish weather reaches England," etc. 

And who's to blame for this? Sure 'tis the 
mismanagement of the Saxon. What's to pre- 
vent them letting the Irish weather start the daj 
before, and then 'twill be here in time. 

I am, sorr, yours oontimptuously. 

An Irish Owii. 
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